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NOTABLE PROGRAM FOR ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS 


STIMULATING TOPICS AND OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS; ACCEPTANCES COMING IN RAPIDLY 


\PID progress is being made in the development of the programs for the Fiftieth Anniversary Session of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 


\lthough this issue-of the Conference Bulletin is being published earlier than expected, the programs of three of 
the Committees have been completed, and those of the other four Committees are well under way. 


The following preliminary statements as to the programs of the several Committees will indicate the variety, rich- 
ness, and interest of the addresses and discussions in store for those who attend the meetings in Washington, May 16-23: 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH 


Dr. Livingston Farrand of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Chairman 


THURSDAY, MAY 17. 
MORNING GROUP MEETINGS, 9-11 
Group MEETING I. 
Topic: “Hospital Social Service and Health.” 
Presiding: Miss Ruth V. Emerson, Boston Dis- 
pensary, Boston, Mass. 

“The Social Case Method in Health 
Work,” Miss Janet T. Thornton, Com- 
mittee on “Dispensary Development, 
New York. 

“The Contribution of Hospital Social 
Service to Health Conservation,” Miss 
Edith Baker, Director of Social Serv- 
ice, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 


Group Meeting II. 


Topic: “Unoceupied Fields in Health Promotion 
and Disease Prevention.” 

Presiding: Dr. Livingston Farrand, Chairman, 
Committee on Health. 


“Unoceupied Fields in Health Promotion 
and Disease Prevention,’ Dr. W. 8. 


Rankin, Secretary, State Board of 
Health, North Carolina. 
Discussion by: Dr. Haven Emerson, 


Professor of Public Health, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Oolumbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Group Meetine III. 
Topic: “Health Demonstrations.” 
Presiding: Dr. Linsly R. Williams, Managing 


Director, National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York, 


“The Theory of Health Demonstrations,” 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 

“Progress to date in Health Demonstra- 
tions,” (ten minute reports) 

A. “Framingham Health Demonstra- 
tion,” Dr. Donald B. Armstrong. 

B. “Mansfield Health Demonstration,” 
Dr. Walter F. Brown. 

C. “Kast Harlem Health Center.” 
Kenneth D. Widdemer. 

D. “N. ¥. A. I. C. P. Mulberry Health 
Center,” John C. Gebhart. 

E. “Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstrations,” Courtenay Din- 
widdie. 

F. “Milbank Fund Health and Tuber- 
culosis Demonstrations,” John A. 
Kingsbury. 


Group MEETING IV. 
“Social Aspects of Medical Research.” 


Presiding: Dr. Eugene R. Kelley, State Com- 
missioner of Public Health, Massachusetts. 


“Promising Fields of Medical Research 
Bearing on Public Health.” 

“Practical Application of Research Find- 
ings,” Surgeon George W. McCoy, Di- 
rector of the Hygienic Laboratories of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


Topic: 


*‘My First Conference” 


Beginning on page 6 of this issue, 
read the impressions gained by leaders 
of social work at their first National 
Conference. 


Discussion to be opened by Dr. Wickliffe 
Rose, Rockefeller..Foundation, New 
York, N. Y. 


Group MEETING V. 

Topic: “The Growth 
View.” 

Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Fox, Director of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

“In the Medical Field.” 

“In Publie Health,” Dr. William F. Snow, 
General Director, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, New York, N. Y. 

“In Medical and Health Education,” Dr. 
Allen Freeman, School of Public 
Health and Hygiene, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

“In Nursing,” Miss Katherine Tucker, 
Superintendent, Visiting Nurse So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the Social Point of 


Group MEEtTIne VI. 


Topic: “Social Health Problems in Rural Com- 
munities.” 


Presiding: Dr. Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

“Rural Social Work and Health.” J. C. 
Logan, Manager, Southern Division 
of the American Red Cross, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Miss Jane Van De Vrede, 
Southern Division, American Red 
Cross, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The Negro’s Struggle for Health,” Eu- 
gene K. Jones, Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League, New York. 

“The Organization of Rural Negroes for 
Health Work,” T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
Commission on Inter-racial Co-opera- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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RAILROADS OFFER REDUCED RATES — 
TO 50th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 


EDUCED rates of railroad fares 
have been secured for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work to be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1923. 
A reduction to one and one-half fare 
on the round trip identification certi- 
ficate plan will apply for members and 
dependent members of their families at- 
tending the meeting. 

These certificates will be mailed the 
first week in April, and the Conference 
management asks that great care be 
taken not to lose the certificates. 

The following directions are sub- 
mitted for guidance in obtaining round- 
trip tickets at reduced fares: 


Round Trip Rates—The round-trip tickets 
will be sold at one and one-half fare with 
minimum of $1.00 for the round-trip upon 
presentation of Identification Certificates and 
tickets will be good via the same route in both 
directions only. ; 

One Identification Certificate will suffice for 
each member, including dependent members of 
his or her family, and it will not be necessary 
to furnish separate Certificates for dependent 
members of the family. 

Children of five and under twelve years of 
age when accompanied by parent or guardian 
will, under like conditions, be charged one-half 
of the fares for adults. 


DATES OF SALE AND LIMIT OF RETURN 


yoing tickets will be sold from May 10 to 22 
and will be validated at Washington, D. C., by 
agents at the regular ticket offices of the lines 
over which tickets read into Washington on any 
date after arrival, but must be used returning 
to reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of May 29, 1923. (See exceptions 
under Trans-Continental Passenger Associa- 
tion, Western Passenger Association, and 
Southwestern Passenger Association. ) 

In order to purchase these round-trip tickets 
at the reduced fare, it will be necessary that 
members present to the Ticket Agents Identi- 
fication Certificates of the form prescribed. 

As through tickets and instructions may not 
be in the hands of Ticket Agents at smaller sta- 
tions, it is suggested that you consult with the 
Ticket Agent at your home station at least 
three (3) days in advance of taking the trip, 
so that complete information and opportunity 
to obtain tickets at reduced fares may be pro- 
vided. 

These arrangements will apply from the fol- 
lowing territories : 

Trunk Line Association: New York State 
(east of and including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Suspension Bridge and Salamanca), New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania (east of and including Erie, 
Oil City and Pittsburgh), Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia (east of and including Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg, Kenova, Orange and Norfolk). 


New England Passenger Association: New 
England. 
Southwestern Passenger Association: From 


all points in Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion territory. 
Dates of Sale and Return Limits: 


May 10-22 inclusive, with fina] 
limit of May 29, 1923, from Arkansos 
Kansas, Louisiana and Missouri. 

May 9-21 inclusive, with fina] 
limit of May 30, 1923, from Ok 
and Texas. 

Special Note: The following Southwos 
ern lines ARE NOT PARTY to the pro 
duced excursion fares herein announced 

Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri R, 

Ft. Smith & Western R. R. 

Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R. R 

Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern R. R- 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Ry 

St. Louis, El Reno & Western Ry. 
Central Passenger Association: Wost 9 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg and Kenova to and 1m 
cluding Chicago and St. Louis, and north 9 
the Ohio River, including Cincinnati. Louis 
ville and Cairo. 

Southeastern Passenger Association: ‘7, 
tory south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
of the Mississippi Rivers. 

Trans-Continental Passenger 
Western Passenger Association: 

From Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesor 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nor. Michigan, \ 
Dakota, So. Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Julesburg, Colo., Dates of Sale, May 10-22 
inclusive ; return limit, May 29, 1923. 

From Colorado (except Julesburg) 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming, Dates of Sale, May 9-21 incly 
clusive; return limit, May 30, 1923. 

From Arizona, British Columbia (on 
Great Northern Railway only), California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, Dates o 
Sale, May 8-20, inclusive; return limit. 
May 31, 1923. 

Territory: From Trans-Continental Pas- 
senger Association and Western Passenger 
Association territories also from Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Canadian Passenger Association: From al! 
stations in Canadian Passenger Association 
Eastern Lines territory, viz., points in Canada 
east of and including Armstrong and Port Ar 
thur, Ont. 


east 


Association, 


PUBLICITY WORKERS 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


The Publicity Workers, one of the most alert 
kindred groups at last year’s National Con- 
ference in Providence, are organizing their pro- 
gram for the Washington meet. J. Byron 
Deacon, Director of the New York Tuberculosis 
Association, is Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee which is working on program and ° 
ganization. The program, according to present 
plans, will deal with the general subject: “Pub- 
licity Methods in Social Work’’, stressing the 
spoken word, the written word, and methods of 
illustrating spoken and printed matter. 

Associated with Mr. Deacon on the Executive 
Committee, are: Miss Mildred Graham of the 


Welfare Federation, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Elizabeth M. Kauffman, Children’s Aid Society, 
Boston, Mass.; EB. G. Routzahn and Mary 
Swain Routzahn, Russell Sage Foundation, Ne" 


York; Elmer Scott, Welfare Council, Dallas. 
Texas; Elwood Street, Community Council. 5 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Mollie Sullivan, ation®! 
Board, Y. W. C. A., New York, and Homer 
Talbot, State Board of Charities, Jeffersom 


City, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
NING GENERAL SESSION, 11-1 
Mornine Session I. 


MO 


J'opte- 
Hea 
Presid 


sion 


sconomie and Industrial Importance of 


: Dr. Charles J. Hastings, Commis- 
f Health, Toronto, Canada. 

ealth—A National Economic Asset,” 
Professor R. E. Chaddock, Columbia 
University, New York. 

ease as a Factor in Poverty,” Mr. 
Bailey B. Burritt, General Director, 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

nimum Standards for Health in In- 


dustry,” Dr. Wade Wright, Harvard 
University Medical School, Boston, 
Mags. 


MornineG Session II. 


lopic: “Mental Hygiene.” 


Presiding: Mr. John R. Commons. 
“Delinquency and the ex-Soldier,” Dr. 
W. F. Lorenz, Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Significance of Intelligence in the Con- 
servation of Health,” Dr. Robert M. 
Yerkes, Washington, D. C. 

“Mental Attitude as a Social Factor,” 
Dr. William A. White, Washington, 


D. C. 
“Uneonseious Forces Motivating Social 
Attitudes,” Dr.-Frankwood E. Will- 


iams, New York City. 
EVENING GENERAL SBSSION, 8 
Presiding: Homer Folks, President of the Con- 
ference. 
“Practical Objectives in Health Work dur- 
ing the Next Twenty Years,” Dr. Her- 


mann M. Biggs, Commissioner of 
Health of New York State. 


“Social Work and Health Programs,” 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, President of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL 


Mrs. Helen T. Woolley of Detroit, 
Chairman 


TUESDAY, MAY 22. 
MORNING GROUP MEETINGS, 9-11 
Group Meetine I. 
Topic: “General Programs for Physical Health 
in the School.” 
Presiding: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Vice-Presi- 
dent Child Health Organization of America. 
“Medical Inspection of School Children 
and Follow-up,” Dr. Caroline B. 
Hedger, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington. 
“Instruction of School Children in Health 
Habits and Ideals,” Miss Sally Lucas 
Jean, Director of Health Education, 
American Child Health Association. 


yRouP Meetine II. 


Topic: “Provision for Physically Handicapped 
Children in the Schools.” 

Presiding: Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Commissioner, 
Department of Public Welfare, Common- 


Wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“The Crippled,” Miss Jane A. Neil, Prin- 
cipal, Spalding School, Chicago. 

“The Blind,” Edward S, Van Cleve, Na- 
tional Association for the Prevention 
f Blindness, New York. 

“To Deaf,” Miss Josephine B. Timber- 

ike, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Group Meetine III. 


Topic: “School Programs for Mental Health.” 


Presiding: Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 


“The Importance for Mental Health of 
Securing a Correct Adjustment of the 
Child to his School Work,” Dr. Jessie 
Taft, Director, Department of Child 
Study, Children’s Aid Society of Penn- 


sylvania, Philadelphia. 
“School Programs for Children of Superior 
Ability.” 


“School Programs for Children of Inferior 
Ability as Developed in City and in 
Rural Schools,” Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Woods, Clinical Psychologist, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Order of Days 


Following is the order of The Days 
on which various subjects will be con- 
sidered at the Fiftieth Anniversary Ses- 
sion of the National Conference, as fin- 
ally determined upon by the Program 
Committee : 


Opening Session Wednesday Evening 

May 16. 

Thursday, May 17—HBPALTH, 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, President, 
Cornell University. 

Friday, May 18—INDUSTRY. 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Saturday; May 19—LAW AND GOV- 

PRNMENT. 

Prof. Roscoe Pound, Dean, Harvard 
Law School. 

Sunday, May 20—THE CHURCH. 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, former President 
of the National Conference of Social 


Work. 
Monday, May 21—THE HOME, 
Porter R. Lee, Director, New York 


School of Social Work. 
Tuesday, May 22—THE SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Assistant 

Director, Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Wednesday, May 23—PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. 


Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor, 
New York Times. 


Grove MEETING IV. 


Topic: “Special Provision in the Schools for 


those with Mental Handicaps.” 
Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Farrell, 


Education, New York City. 


“The Relation of the School Program for 
Feebleminded Children to Institutional 
Care and to Equipment for Community 


Life.” 


“The School and the Psychopathic Child,” 

Dr. Bernard Glueck, Director, Bureau 
New York 
School of Social Work, New York, 


of Children’s Guidance, 


) Fie # 


“Speech Defectives,” Dr, Smiley Blanton, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Director, 
Department of Ungraded Classes, Board of 


Group MEETING V. 


Topic: “The Relation of the School to Occupa- 
tional Life.” 

Presiding: Henry J. Gideon, Department of At- 
tendance, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Coordination of the Schools with 
Industry,” Owen R. Lovejoy, Secre- 
tary, National Child Labor Committee, 
New York City. 


“Vocational Guidance in the Schools,” 
Miss M. Edith Campbell, The Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 


“The Relation of the School to the Vo- 
cational Life of the Colored Child,” 
Mrs. Gertrude E. McDougaid, Voca- 
tional Counsellor, Board of Education, 
New. York. 


Group Meetine VI. 


Topic: “The Visiting Teacher in the Schools or 
Social Case Work as Applied in the Schools.” 


Presiding: Jane F. Culbert, Secretary, National 
Committee on Visiting Teachers, New York. 


“The History and Present Status of the 
Visiting Teacher Movement,’ Howard 
W. Nudd, Director Public Education 
Association, New York City. 


“Courses of Training for Visiting Teach- 
ers,” Miss Anna Pratt, White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia. 


“The Technique of the Visiting Teacher,” 
Miss Emma G, Case, Director Visit- 
ing Teacher Department, Department 
of Public Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Relation of Social Case Work to Schov! 
Programs,” James Fitzgerald, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Detroit, Michigan. 


Group MEeEtTtine VII. 


Topic: “School Program for Sex Education and 
for Recreation.” 


Presiding: 
“Sex Education in the Schools,” Dr. Flor- 
ence Harvey Richards, Medical Direc- 


tor, William Penn High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


“Children’s Organizations for the Devel- 
opment of Social Ideals and Practice, 
and Their Cooperation with the 
School,” Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, Na- 
tional Director, Girl Scouts. 


“Recreational Programs of the Schools,” 


Group Meetine VIII 


Topic: “The Contribution of the School to So- 
cial Work with Adults.” 


Presiding: Mrs. Lucia Johnson Bing, Former 
President of Ohio State Conference of Social 
Work. 


“Community Centers in City Schools,” 
Mrs. Eva W. White, Acting Director, 
Simmons College School of Social 
Work, Boston, Mass, 


“The Rural School as a Community Cen- 
ter,” Leroy Ramsdell, Instructor in 
Sociology, Columbia University. 


“School Parent-Teacher Association as a 


Force in Community Life,” Miss Pliza- 
beth Cleveland, Detroit, Michigan 


School representative and organizer of 


Parent-Teacher Associations, 
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MORNING GPNEPRAL SESSION, 11-1 


Topic: “Future Trends in the Development of 
Social Programs through the Schools.” 


Presiding: J. Prentice Murphy, Vice-Chairman, 
Committee on Schools, Child Welfare Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The School as a Means of Developing 
a Social Consciousness and Social 
Ideals in Children,” Dr. John Dewey, 
Columbia University, New York. 


“Provision by the School of More Ade- 
quate Means of Solving the Individual 
Problems of Children,” Superintendent 
H. S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y. 


“The Future Responsibility of the School 
Toward Children under five years, both 
directly and through Training for 
Parenthood,” Helen T. Woolley, Mer- 
rill-Palmer Sctiool, Detroit, Mich. 


EVENING GPNERAL SESSION, 8 


Presiding: Homer Folks, President of Confer- 
ence. 
Topic: “The Strategic Position of the School in 
Programs of Social Work.” 
“From the Point of View of the Edu- 
cator.” 


“From the Point of View of the Social 
Worker.” 


COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCH 


Mrs. John M. Glenn of New York, 
Chairman 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 

MORNING SBRVICES 
Sermon Theme: “Personal Religion and 
Progress through Social Work.” 


1. Services under the auspices of the National 
Conference will be held at the churches of 
various creeds and denominations located in 
closest proximity to headquarters. 

2. Services will be held at other Washington 
churches, with addresses by Conference dele- 
gates. 

3. At Sunday Schools throughout Washington 
discussions of a special outline prepared by 
the Committee on the Church will be led 
by Conference delegates: 


LUNCHEONS 


LUNCHEON I. 


Topic: “The Theological Seminary and Training 
for Social Work.” 


Presiding: Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C. 


LUNCHEON ITI. 


Topic: “How the Church May Relate Itself to 
the Social Work of the Community.” 


a. “Relation of the Pastors.” 
b. “Relation of the Church Members.” 


Presiding: Frank J. Bruno, General Secretary, 
Family Welfare Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


LUNCHEON III. 


Topic: “Social Work Under Church Auspices 

and Social Work Under.Community Aus- 

- pices,” from the standpoint of the urban com- 
munity. 


1. “Can a Church Function as an Inclu- 
sive Community Organization?” 


to 


“What Is an Ideal Program for a 
Church in Relation to the Social Agen- 
cies of the Community?” 


3. “In Order to Fulfill its Social Mission, 
Must the Church Pngage in Technical 
Social Work?” 


Presiding: Rev. Gaylord S.- White, Secretary, 
Union Settlement, New York City. 


LUNCHEON IV. 


Topic:- “Social Work Under Church Auspices 
and Social Work Under Community Aus- 
pices,’ from the Standpoint of the Rural 
Community. , 


“The Church at Work in Community Serv- 
ice.” 
“Social Agencies Cooperating with the 
Rural Church.” 
Presiding: Edmund deS. Brunner, Director 
| Town and. Country Survey—Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys. 
{ 


AFTPRNOON MEETINGS 


Meetings in cooperation with young people’s 
Societies, will be held with a discussion of 
the outline prepared by the Committee on 
the Church led by Conference delegates. 


EVENING GPNERAL SBSSION 


General Topic: “The Opportunity and Task of 
the Church in view of the Facts and the 
Experience which Social Work now Presents.” 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY 


Rev. John A. Ryan, of Washington, D. C., 
Chairman 


FRIDAY, MAY 18 
' MORNING GENERAL SBSSION, 9-11 
Topic: “Social Standards in Industry.” 


Presiding: Rev. John A. Ryan, 
| Committee on Industry. 


Report of Chairman (Wages, Hours andi 
Safety). 
“Ohild Labor.” 


“Present Status of Social Insurance.” 


Chairman, 


“Progress of Labor’ Legislation - for 
Women.” 

“Should the Standards of 1912 be Re- 
vised ?” 


MORNING GROUP MBETINGS, 11-1 
Group MEETING I. 
Topic: “Social Case Work in Industry.” 


“Personnel Work in a Factory.” 
“Personnel Work in a Retail Store.” 


Group MEETING II. 


Topic: “Social Research in Industry.” 
Presiding: John A. Fitch. 
“Personnel Research.” 
“Research in the Labor Movement.” 
_“Tndustrial Research and Public Opinion.” 


50TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 16-23 


Group MEETING III. 


Topic: “The Influence of Community © -¢);,. 
tions Upon Industry.” : 
Presiding: Paul U. Kellogg. 
“The Social Survey.” 


“How the Philosophy of | 
Would Affect Industry.” 


“How the Social Program of Co 
munity Affects Industry.” 


eatior 


EVENING GENPRAL SDSSION 95 


Theme: “Effect of Industry on the Prog 
Social Work.” 


1. “The Social Challenge to | 


Management.” 

2. “Social Aspects of the Labor Moy, 
ment.” 

3. “The Public Interest in Industria) 0 
ganization.” 


COMMITTEE ON LAW AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard University 
Chairman 


SATURDAY, MAY 19 
MORNING GROUP MEETINGS, 9-11 
Group MEETING I. 


Topic: “Proper Limits to the Function 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts 


“Legal Jurisdiction.” 
“Social Case Work.” 


Group MEETING II. 


Topic: “Development of Public Health 1 
tection and Promotion.” 


“Underlying Legal Principles.” 


Transition from Coercion to Versiasio 
in Public Health.” 


Group MEETING III. 


Topic: “The Law’s Delay.” 


“The Metropolitan District Attorney and 


his Relation to Social Work.’ 


“Lower Court Justice and the Imm 
grant.” 


Group MEETING IV. 


Topic: “The Movement Toward (Cov 
by Boards and Commissions.” 
“The Growth in Social Service.” 
“Development in Law.” 


niment 


Group MEETING V. 
Topic: “Legal Aid Service.” 
“Its Relationship to Legal Pra 
“Its Relationship to Social Work 


Group Mertine VI. 


Topic: “Growth of Scientific Underst» (ing 
Mentality.” 


“Its Relationship to Social Wor! 
“Its Relationship to Law.” 
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MOR . ING GENPRAL SESSIONS, 11-1 
MoRNING Session I. 
insition from | Charities and Correc- 
tions 10 Publie. Welfare—1873-1925.” 
ssing of Stone Age in Care and Cus- 
dy.” 


EVENING GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 


ventive Justice and Social Work.” 
“Social Work in Government.” 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Dr. John H. Finley, of New York, Chairman 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


MORNING GROUP MEETINGS, 9-11 
Group MEETING I. 


Topic: “How Far Has Social Work Influenced 
Public Opinion ?” 


“What the Public Thinks of Social Work.” 
“What the Press Thinks of Social Work.” 


“The Creation of an Informed and Re- 


sponsible Public Opinion.” 


Group MEETING II. 


Topic: “Public Opinion on Social Welfare 
Questions as Indicated by the Referendum.” 


Presiding: John A. Kingsbury, Secretary of the 
Milbank Memorial Foundation. 


Topic: “The Creation 
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all 


“The Referendum in Tuberculosis Cam- 
paigns.” 

“The Referendum on Other Social Ques- 
tions,” 


a. In Oregon 


b. In California 
¢. In” Washington 
d. In other States 
“The Social Significance of These Re- 
sults.” 
Group Meetine III, 


“Interpretation of Social Programs.” 
“A Unified Program of Social Work as 
a Creator of Public Opinion.” 


Group Meeting IV. 


Topic: “Journals as Factors in the Promotion 


of Public Opinion.” 
“The Interpretation of Social Facts.” 


“Editorial Research as a Factor in Pub- 
lic Opinion.” 


MORNING GENERAL SESSION, 11-1 


and Content of Publi¢ 
Opinion in its Relation to Social Work.” 


“What is Public Opinion.” 


EVENING GENERAL SBSSION, 8 
Topic: “Political Aspects of Social Welfare 
Programs.” 


‘How Far Have Social Welfare Consider- 
ations Entered Into State, Natiozal 
and Local Elections.” 

“Why Social Ideals Have Failed to Per- 
meate Public Opinion.” 

“Public Opinion and Social Progress.” 


COMMITTEE ON THE HOME 


Porter R. Lee, of New York, Chairman 


MONDAY, MAY 21 
MORNING GROUP MBETINGS, 9-11 
Group MEET Ne I. 


Topic: “The Human Side of Housing.” — 


“Results of the Present Housing Short- 


age.” 
“Practical Steps to Meet the Housing 
Shortage.” 


Group Meretrine IT. 
Topic: “Industry and the Home.” 
“Home Life in Isolated Industrial Cen- 
ters.” 
“Home Responsibilities of 
Women.” 


Industrial 


Group MeEetine III. 
Topic: “Some State Activities which Affect the 
Family.” 
Group Meetine IV. 
Topic: “Progress in Social Case Work.” 
“The Development of its 
Methods and Meaning.” 
“The Extension of its Service.” 


Standards, 


GROUP MBETING V. 


Topic: The Problem of Home Building for the 
Immigrant Family. 


EVENING GENERAL SBSSION, 8 
Topic: “The Development of the Home.” 
“Changes in Social Thought and Stan- 
dards which Affect the Family.” 
“Social Work as it Contributes to the 
Strengthening of the Family Life.” 
“The Home and Its Members.” 
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For President: 


First 


For First Vice-President: 
Name 
For Second Vice-President: 
Name 
For Third Vice-President: 
Name 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1923-1924 
Clip and mail without delay to Henry W. Thurston, 105 East 22d St. New York 


For list of present officers and members of Executive Committee, see elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 
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THE CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


“MY FIRST CONFERENCE’ 


é thee; the National Conference of Social Work has been an expanding, mellowing, inspiring influence in t! 
of leading social workers of the country is proven many times over by what they, themselves, have 
cently in recalling their impressions of the first Conference which they attended. 
Many social workers of national reputation, whose work will influence the development of social welfare 
Country for many years to come, state that it was the National Conference which first gave them the broad 
tion of the inclusive, comprehensive character of social work in America, and of the great satisfactions which m 


found in a career in that field. 


Read what Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 


Frederic Almy, Mrs. John M. Glenn, 


Elwood Street, Alexander Johnson and others say about it: 


“Army of Gifted Men and 


Women Keen for Service” 


By FREDERIC ALMY of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Former President of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

I shall not forget my first National Confer- 
ence, at Nashville in 1894, where I found what 
IT had long sought. When I graduated from 
Harvard in 1880 I had a boy’s wish to be use- 
ful rather than rich or famous. The Boston 
Associated Charities was then only a year old, 
and I did not know of it. I consulted Edward 
Everett Hale who asked me to enter the min- 
istry under him. I did not want to be a 
minister, but arranged to live in his family 
and help him visit his poor. This seemed to 
some quixotic, and I finally drifted into the Har- 
vard Law School, and practised law for ten 
years in Buffalo, with little likelihood of be- 
coming either rich or famous. Then I applied 
for a vacancy in the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and as its secretary went almost 
immediately to the Nashville Conference. 

I found there what seemed an army of gifted 
men and women, keen for service. I went from 
Buffalo with William P. Letchworth, a former 
president of the Conference, and en route visited 
the Mammoth Cave where I first met Mrs. 
Barrows, and also Julia Lathrop and Fred Jack- 
son who like me were bound for their first 
Conference. Then, as always since, I was im- 
pressed by the courage, sincerity and humility 
of the leaders, but what most impressed me, then 


and always, was thai with such an army any- 
thing in the world was possible. As one mem- 
ber of so many I felt both humble and very 
proud. Chiefly, I felt supported in home efforts, 
not so much with new knowledge as with new 
enthusiasm. Personal contact with the leaders 
in my work gave me confidence. The informal 
Conference was always more to me than the 
formal Conference. 

The Nashville Conference would seem very 
small today. Then the program was table d’hote, 
not a la carte. We had no distracting choices, 
but all went together to all the sessions. The 
greater Conference of today has less fellow- 
‘ship, but is of course far richer. 

' If one man in earnest is a majority, a vast 
Conference in earnest is almost invincible. I 
have never come home from a National Con- 
ference without feeling sure that in the end I 
could overcome the inertia of those who doubted 
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National Conferences Make 
Workers Think and Grow 


By SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY, Executive 
Secretary, Welfare Federation of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My first Conference was at New Haven in 
1895. The big thing to me was the people I 
saw and heard, and the visions which their 
papers and conversations put before a beginner. 
Robert T. Paine was the president ; F. H. Wines 
was there. Whoever listened to his words on 
prison administration and did not marvel at 
his wisdom? What would he think if he could 
hear a symposium on the jails in America to- 
day? ‘Then there was Charles R. Henderson; 
one never forgot his presence, his voice, his 
wisdom and his. spirit. F. B. Sanborn was 
there, and Alexander Johnson. His advocacy 
for the mentally deficient and for unfortunate 
people generally was strong, and his kindheart- 
edness and good humor were even then both 
chronic and contagious. Graham Taylor was 
there, and Ernest Bickwell, Julia Lathrop, Zil- 
pha Smith and Mary Richmond. It was, to a 
beginner, a notable meeting. One went away 
with the feeling that he must go and think it 

over and grow as fast as possible. 

The contact with such personalities, and 
many others, is a rare educational opportunity 
in itself. It is an interesting experience just 
to look over the volume of proceedings from 
the beginning of the conference down to date, 
to see the cloud of witnesses that have taken 
part in the story of which the Conference forms 
a central theme, and to note developments in 
the social service field as indicated by the sub- 
jects, the new committees and the problems that 
have claimed the attention of the successive 
meetings. 

I remember the speeches too. There was a 
great deal to say about indoor and outdoor re- 
lief, public vs. private charity, institutional vs. 
family care of children, and a large advocacy 
in defense of careful investigation, knowing 
what you were about and of some kind of train- 
ing and fitness for service. These discussions 
were lengthy. It reminds one how easily the 
major revolutions of yesterday can become the 
stale millenniums of today. It is illuminating 
also, to note certain evidences of progress. 

The 50th Anniversary Conference will be a 
significant and memorable meeting. It will give 
both motive and guidance for the big respon- 
sibilities that are ahead of social work and 
social workers.~ oe aa ee a ‘ 
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Hastings H. Hart, Homer W. Bors; 


“No Six Days of My Life 
Brought So Much Benefit’ 


aoe 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON of For 
Wayne, Ind., Former President of 
the National Conference 
of Social Work. 


I doubt if any other man ever got so much 
from a Conference as ‘I, at the first I attended, 
in St. Louis in 1884; certainly no six days of 
my life ever brought so much benefit to me 
I found a whole new world of thought and in 
spiration. 

I had been secretary of the Associated Chari 
ties of Cincinnati for ten months and had had 
an exciting time. When I was appointed the 
society had been going for four years, yet | 
was the first full-time secretary and the cen 
tral work had scarcely been begun. [| had to 
organize it. 

Fortunately for me the relief work consequent 
on the Ohio river flood of February, had made 
some control of the districts possible and | was 
slowly getting them into line. But I had had 
no training and little experience and had to 


learn the work in the process of doing it. 
I had been working excessively long hours for 
months and had been carrying a load of re 


sponsibility and worry, still more of uncertainty. 
which had resulted in a nervous breakdown from 
which I had barely recovered. I was still dis 
couraged and dispirited. 

At the Conference I found help, advice, in 
spiration beyond belief. ‘I found other work 
ers; some struggling along, much as | wis 
some of riper experience nearer success. | was 
no longer alone. -On matters that perplexed me 
I usually got advice or information, but 4 
ways sympathy. My spirits rose from day to 
day and I went back to my task like « new 
man, 

From that day I have known what 1 
fellowship I joined when I became 
worker. 
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“Sounded Death Knell 
of Convict Lease System’ 


—_—_——- 


By HASTINGS H. HART of Ne™ York 
Director of the Department of Child- 
Helping of the Russell Sag: 

Foundation. 

In the spring of 1883, while pass of ' 
home missionary church in Minneso Jr 
ceived a letter from Dr. M. McG. Do: ., Vie 
President of the newly-established 
State Board of Corrections and Char 
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ing tel tively and inquiring whether I would 
e secretaryship of the Board of Cor- 
ind Charities if offered. I did not 
it a state board of charities was, but, 
eated conferences, I was appointed, 
begin! work April 1, 1883. 
| In & ptember, 18838, I attended the National 
(onfercce of Charities and Corrections, at 
:e jouisville, Kentucky. 
i The orst impression was that of its person- 
iet for the first time Fred H. Wines, 
Presid of the Conference; Frank B. San- 
; porn, Jr. Peter Bryce, Bishop George B. Gil- 
1s espie, ‘Villiam P, Letchworth, Z. R. Brockway, 
D- (ener! Brinkerhoff, Dr. A. G. Byers, Andrew 
fg. Elmore, and Albert O, Wright, who were 


accept 
rection 
know 
after 


nel. 


ne the great leaders at that time in the social 
work the United States and who became 
' my instructors im social statecraft. 
it, My second outstanding impression was the 
monumental paper by George W. Cable on the 
convict lease system, which was an amazing 
revelation of its iniquities to the whole country. 
That paper sounded the knell of that system, 
” which has now disappeared from every state 
t except Alabama and North Carolina. 
ort ; 
“A First Conference Is 
” 
Always a Great Conference 
“ by MISS JULIA C. LATHROP of Rock- 
_ ford, Il, Former Chief of the 
gis: Federal Children’s Bureau, 
. Washington, D. C. 

When I think of my first Conference, at Nash- 
ari ville in 1894, I think first of all of the trepi- 
re dation with which I approached it and then 
t I of the surprisingly generous friendliness shown 
cen- us newcomers, by the men and women of na- 
1 to tional distinction whose names and works we 
wit knew and whom we regarded with much awe. 
. 
sade While a personal acquaintance softened my 
was awe, it only increased my respect for the wis- 
had dom and originality of that group of men who 
1 to created the Conference. They organized it for 
> it a purpose which can never grow stale—the 
; for search for knowledge and for its application to 
re. human needs. Their great principle has never 
inty, been more evident to me than at Nashville where 
from the candor and freedom of discussion, the good 


dis- will and good temper of the participants, the 

continual sense of the Conference as a vehicle 
. in for advancing inquiry on a road stretching mys- 
vork- teriously beyond our vision stirred my mind 
was: then as now. 


was About the formal meetings of the Conference, 

d me the members moved in a delightfully simple and 
t al- democratic circle, the more accustomed devot- 
ay to ing themselves to welcoming the new. ‘I wish 
neWii™ there were space to name them all. Among them 
shines one unique personality never to be for- 
gotten by any one who knew her—Mrs. Isabel 
Barrows, for years the official reporter of the 
Conference, the most inspired and inspiring re- 
porter, I am sure, who ever took down halt- 
ing, half-sentences and made them reappear on 
the printed page of the Proceedings as the 
speaker would have uttered them, but of course 
didn't. She knew everything about the Confer- 
ence, its history, its perils and progress. She 
night have been merely an excellent cyclopaedia, 
but her wisdom, her quick, patient understand- 
ing, her quaint wit and charm made her rather 
‘vivid chorus never tired nor dispirited, never 
if-stage in her modest corner. 


A first Conference is always a great Confer- 
ence, 
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IN THIS TEMPLE 
AS IN THE HEARTS OF.THE PEOPLE 
FOR WHOM HE SAVED THE 
THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IS ENSHRINED FOREVER. 
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8TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 16-23 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Promotes More Human Ideals 
of International Relations 


By REV. GRAHAM TAYLOR, Founder of 
Chicago Commons, Chicago, IIL. 

The National Conference did much to broaden 

the horizon of my early manhood and has kept 

the field of vision and action extending ever 


since. At first it seemed like a greater Ecumen- 
ical Council, such as used to represent all 
Ohristendom—greater because it included and 
transcended all faiths in uniting all loving 
hearts and willing hands in the service of all 
who suffer. 

As it became still more inclusive in asso- 
ciating many more groups devoted to the pro- 
tection and promotion of social and industrial 
justice, equality of opportunity and legal rights, 
rising standards of living and public welfare, 
and more human ideals of national and inter- 
national relations, the Coaizerence grew to be 
the finest expression of the old aspiration, which 
it inspires every member to declare, that “noth- 
ing which is common to man is foreign to me.” 


Its greatest inspirations and most permanent 
values have come to me more through the fine 
fellowships and life-long freindships formed upon 
the floor of the house and between sessions than 
from the best utterances upon the platform or 
the finest contributions to its printed proceed- 
ings. And I have urged my students and fel- 
low-workers for many a year to seek the same 
great advantages open to them, at the cost of 
any personal sacrifice or interruption in their 
public work. 


Conference Is Insurance 
Against Getting Rusty 


By ALLEN T. BURNS, Director National 
Information Bureau, of New York. 

The National Conference of Social Work is 
the application to social service of the old 
Socratic method of education. In no gathering 
I attend, especially on a national scale, is there 
so free an exchange of question and answer on 
subjects vitally affecting my everyday work. 

In addition, the National Conference gives 
me the opportunity to be brought up to date 
on lines related to my own field but in which 
I get rusty because of infrequent and remote 
contacts. . : 

‘Social workers need perspective as much as 
technique. We do our own jobs best when we 
see them in relationship to other equally im- 
portant work. The discussions and conver- 
sations of the National Conference have ac- 
complished just this for me. 

Of course we all go to conferences to meet 
old friends and make new ones, more than 
for any other reason. These friendships are 
strengthened and made more significant in the 
atmosphere of the free and fundamental con- 


sideration of the most timely social service ques- 
tions. 

So, from both personal and professional point 
of view, the National Conference of Social 
Work is invaluable 


THE CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


Promotes Team-Work of 
Private and Public Agencies 


By ROBERT W. KELSO, Secretary, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of Boston, Mass. 


Newcomers in the Conference suffer the awk- 
ward pauses and hesitating approaches of the 
new boy at school. The old timer goes by 
like Somebody; and the chatter of renewed 
friendships seem to leave the neophyte quite 
but of it. 

My first conference was Boston. The presi- 
dent was Homer Folks. Though I was not the 
young green thing called callow, I was strange 
and lonesome enough. 

I had been practicing law and had but 
lately become Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charity. I hesitate to say how 
little the term “social work’’ conveyed to my 
mind. I expected to see a gathering of happy 
folk who after all wouldn’t know much about 
real life. 

My first impression ruined that pessimistic 
idea. Here were men and women who were 
giving their lives to the study of human living 


and to the service of mankind. They were 
wise in their generation. 
I discovered at that Conference the great 


value of personal talks with social workers who 
were accomplishing things. My own views of 
life were constantly shown up as superficial 
and I was given the wherewith to improve 
them. College and law school had meant some- 
thing, but here was my real professional course 
in the study of my brother and the service I 
might be to him. 

Let there be some lost motion; let there be 
even some footless handling of ill expressed 
topics. Let there be other of the disadvantages 
of large conferences. Yet here is an annual 
meeting which serves like a boxing of the com- 
pass. It is a great corrective of our lines of 
vision toward the true social program of the 
times. It is this Conference that, more than 
any other influence perhaps, has drawn public 
and private social enterprise into co-ordination 
and has led our public departments into a 
higher plane of service. 


Broadens Vision and Opens 
New Vistas of Service 


By EUGENE T. LIES of New York, Spe- 
cial Representative, Playground 
and Recreation Association 
of America. 


I was still pretty much of a tenderfoot when 
I attended the Conference at Atlanta in 1903. 
I had been in charity organization work about 
two and a half years, of which less than a 
year was spent in the Buffalo C. O. 8S. under 
beloved Mr. Frederic Almy, and the rest of 
the time under that past master of diplomacy, 
Ernest P. Bicknell, General Superintendent of 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

Mr. Bicknell thought it would do me good 
to go down and sit at the feet of the Masters, 
and I sat and sat. 

Robert W. deForest was the big chief that 
year and in his Presidential address, he dis- 
cussed the appropriate subject: “The South 
and North each best fitted to solve its own 
problems,” and he did it neatly. Another Civil 
War did not follow as a result. 

My subconscious mind is wonderfully stimu- 
lated again as I think of the other leaders who 
were there and whom I heard pour out words 
of wisdom. There were my revered President 
Joseph Lee, L. C. Storrs (now in Heaven) ; 
Amos W. Butler, who recently retired after 


25 years of remarkable service as Secretary of 
the Indiana State Board of Charities; Miss 
Jane Addams, world leader; Mdgar Gardner 
Murphy, that noted leader of thought in the 
South; Mrs. Florence Kelley, the first Factory 
inspector of Lilinois; Hastings H. Hart, that 
young man who somewhere has found the 
fountain of Youth; Ben Lindsey, the kids’ 
Judge; Alexander Johnson, wonderfully mel- 
low humah being; Jeffrey R. Brackett (he and 
i and a few others on the Nominating Com- 
mittee put forward the first woman President 
of the Conference, Miss Addams, and how 
proud we have been of this ever since!) and 
Homer Folks, himself. Mr. Folks discussed 
“Disease and Dependence” and set forth the 
conclusion, quite new then but commonly ac- 
cepted now, “that sickness is always one of 
the leading causes and is usually the leading 
cause of dependence.” Even then, Mr. Folks 
proved that he was a bright man. 

What a galaxy! What a feast of information 
and reason! They talked about child labor, 
juvenile delinquency, defectives of all kinds, 
needy families, disease, state supervision, pub- 
lic institutions and tramps. Greedily I lis- 
tened. Scratchingly I filled notebook after note- 
book, and my, oh my, what a headache and 
such spiritual dyspepsia! Could I ever di- 
gest this rich food! 

I certainly discovered at Atlanta that there 
was no horizon in the field of social work 
within my mental range. I thought when I 
received my sheepskin from the New York 
Summer School of Philanthropy, in 1901, that 
the faculty had definitely circumscribed the 
charity world for me, but here at Atlanta they 
broke down my fences and ran away with 
them. 

And so it is at each succeeding Conference. 
While one is not so all-fired bewildered, be- 
cause of the surer anchorage acquired during 
the years, yet one’s vision broadens and there 
are ever new vistas of human life and human 
service revealed. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEES OF 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Following is a list of members of three addi- 
tional committees of the Conference, supple- 
menting the list published in the February 
BULLETIN : 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Ill., Chairman 
Frederic Almy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles M. Hubbard, St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 


Henry W. Thurston, New York, Chairman 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, New York 
Richard K. Conant, Boston, Mass. 

Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. C. M. Hincks, Toronto, Can. 

Joel D. Hunter, Chicago, Il. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Il. 

Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF NOM- 
INATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
AND REVISION OF CONSTITU- 
TION AND BY-LAWS: 


Robert W. Kelso, Boston, Mass., Chairman 
Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. H. Hart, New York 

J. Hoge Ricks, Richmond, Va. 

Gertrude Vaile, Denver, Col. 


Helps Agencies to Realize 
Their Best Possiblitic, 


By DR. ARTHUR H. RUGGLES. Super. 
intendent, Butler Hospital, Providence. 
| ee 

Providence in 1922 was my first 
Conference of Social Work. Often before tha; 
time I had hoped to attend a National (» 
ference and get the national point of yiew. 

The meeting in Providence was an 
tion to me, and I know of no way that o 
can get an insight into the many and 
activities except by having these presented }y 
workers from all over the country y fv 
really specialists in the various lines. 

I am a great believer in the utilization 9 
existing organizations, expanding and develo) 
ing these organizations wherever needed ay) 
preventing the reduplication of effort and th 
spreading out of personnel too thin. The Oop 
ference in Providence made a very dee; 
pression on me, in that it emphasized co-opera 
tion of the various agencies and how vital it 
was for one department. of the work to \y 
closely in touch with the other branches; and 
also how impossible it was for any given di 
vision of the work to realize its best possibili 
ties without the knowledge and 
from those in other departments. 


Another very definite impression that was 
left indelibly impressed on my mind by this 
Conference was the high type of training «& 
manded of the social workers and their read 
ness to call in the very best type of expert ad 
vice on new and difficult problems. This, it 
seems to me, will make for the most constru 
tive type of development of the social prob 
lems of our country; and without the National 
Conference and the bringing together of th 
various workers, I cannot see how the work 
could be efficiently and constructively developed 

I hope I may be privileged to attend man 
future Oonferences, and to broaden my horizon 
with the wise counsels and many stimulating 
contacts that such au organization offe: 
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“Chief Help of Conference 
Is in Fellowship” 


By JEFFREY R. BRACKETT of Boston, 
Mass., Former President of the 
National Conference of 
Social Work. 

The first session of the National Conference 
which 1 attended was that of 1890 in Balti 
more. I have attended nearly all the 
since because of their helpfulness to me. The 
meetings gave much valuf&ble  inforn ition, 
especially the discussions. The best dis: 
is not found in printed proceedings; it ™vs' 
be caught on the spot, like the help from 

informal contacts with the leaders. 


In the early years, as later, there we lead 
ers, old and young, who were bringing know! 
edge and wisdom to bear on expres* 


sessions 


1ssi0D 


ms of 


sympathy, who were relating the dail) task: 
of care and cure to larger issues of preve! 
tion. To feel their spirit is a step in educs 
tion. So the chief help of the Confercnce : 

sens 


in fellowship....That brings an. increas! 
of a calling, for which we must preps'* °"" 
selves. ever more and more, in know!: and 
character. 
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“Conerence a Time of 
efreshing and Inspiration” 


)MAS J. RILEY, General Secretary, 
rooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My irst Conference was in Philadelphia in 
1906. | had received my degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago two years previous to that, 
just at that time been elected as in- 
etructs. of sociology in the University of Mis- 
uri. Lrofessor Ellwood, who was in charge 


By TI 


and fh 


of the department there, recommended: that I 
should attend the National Conference of 
(Charities and Correction, as it was then called, 


heeause he knew that it would be. a great in- 
spiration and a source of informaticn for me. 
He was quite right. I was so eager to hear 
everything that everybody .said that I almost 
exhausted myself or surfeited ‘myself. in that 
week. In those days we had afternoon ses- 
sions as well as morning and evening sessions, 
ind I started in the first thing in the morn- 
ng and quit the last thing in the evening. 

At that time I was most. interested in the 
subject matter of the papers and the discus 
sions. and I have always found this of great 
nterest and help, but from year to year 'I 
have come to prize most of all the meeting 
ind greeting of old friends and associates and 
. acquaintance of-new members of the so 
cial work guild. In the earlier days I knew 
these men and women through their writings 
only. Later I eame to know many of them 
personally. As my friendship for them in 
creased my admiration and appreciation of their 
vritings and their work increased. 

Since 1906 I have missed only two National 
(Conferences, because I have found them a time 
f refreshing and a source of inspiration that 
give me courage for the hard work of the 
ver. Perhaps my years do not entitle me to 
he very reminiscent, but I have seen 
changes in the relative emphasis placed upon 
liferent subjects in the National Conference 
and T have seen many of the strong men and 
women in social work come to places of lead 
ershin in the Conference and in their own 
beautiful way, yield their places gradually to 
the new life and new leadership of the Con 
ference. The subjects change and the person 
nel, but the spirit and the purpose of these 
great Conferences remain much the same, an 
inselfish devotion to the common welfare. 


many 


Felt “Lost” at First Conference, 


But Made Valuable Friends 


By JOSEPH C. LOGAN, Manager, South- 
ern Division, American Red Cross, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

I was lost at my first Conference. It was at 
Philadelphia, 1906. I had gone into social work 
‘8 Secretary of the Atlanta Associated Charities 
about eight months previously, without training 
rT experience, and, while I had corresponded 
vigorously with authorities throughout the 
country, I had not yet learned what a case 
record was at the time of this Conference. 

Besides being lost, I was dazed, and can’t 
remember having learned anything from the 
Conference. I must have done so, however, be- 
cause I went to the one next year and greeted 
people whom TI had seen at Philadelphia as if 
[had known them all my life. The Conference 
‘id pull me off of my job for a few days, as 
nothing else had been able to do up to that 
lime, and as I now review my friends in social 
work, | realize that I made the acquaintance 
it my first Conference of some of those who 
have since been most helpful to me. 

One has to attend a first Conference to ever 
acquire the Conference habit, without which 
one woul! certainly never get all the satisfaction 
he shoul’ from social work. 


“One Does Not Co-operate 
With Names, But People”’ 


By HOMER W. BORST, Executive Secre- 
tary, Community Fund of Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


My first conference was at Memphis in 1914. 

As a visitor in the United Charities of Chi- 
cago I had gone through my first winter of 
social work, and as everyone well remembers, 
the winter of 1914 was especially trying. 

I suppose it is not important, but one of 
my impressions, and one which Emil Steger and 
I still discuss occasionally when we are to 
gether, was the way in which our West Side 
District office blossomed out in garments which 
were quite different from the drab working 
elothes that had characterized them as “char- 
ity workers” on the West Side. I suppose the 
change of garments was quite symbolic of a 
quality that had been there all the time, but 
more or less submerged during that winter of 


unemployment on the part of our clients and 
overwork on the part of social workers. The 
trip to Memphis did a great deal to get some 
of us back into a more normal frame of mind. 

I remember at that conference Whiting Wil- 
liams of Cleveland discussed the Cleveland plan 
of joint finance and that he used lantern slides 
in a very effective way. I think if one were 
to make a survey of some of the younger 
people in the federation field he would find that 
through just such information gained at Na- 
tional Conferences their interest in the federa- 
tion movement was developed. 

Another interesting experience was to have 
the names of cooperating social workers in other 
cities turn into flesh and blood beings. I think 
this latter has been useful in a thousand ways 
since. One does not cooperate with names, 
he cooperates with people, and the best way 
to get acquainted with people with whom one 
cooperates in social work is to attend the Na- 
tional Conference. It is worth the price of 
going simply to see them and find out they 
are not such a bad-looking bunch after all. 


WASHINGTON CHURCHES 
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1. New York Avenue Presbytetian Church 4, Lutheran Memorial 


2. Church of the Ascension 5. All Souls Church— Unitarian (recently demolished) 
3. Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church 6. Grace Reformed 


7. St. Patrick’s Church 
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East Meeting West Is 
Good for Social Work 


By MRS. JOHN M. GLENN of New York, 
Former President of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


My first Conference was New Haven in 1895. 
My three outstanding impressions are: First, 
the place; second, a person; and third, the fact 
of East and West coming together. 

The fact that the Conference met in New 
Haven, that was closely identified with the Uni- 
versity, and that New Haven was selected, as 
I knew, largely at the suggestion of Mr. John 
Glenn of Baltimore because the time had come, 
in his judgment and that of others, when the 
social work movement, or the philanthropic 
movement, as it was then thought of, could be 
tremendously furthered by making a close rela- 
tionship between the University and the prac- 
tical work-out. 

The atmosphere of the University, as I think 
back, seems to me to have hung about the Con- 
ference and influenced very markedly the effect 
that the Conference had on me, a young vol- 
unteer who went to New Haven as a member 
of the Board of the Baltimore Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

The President, Robert Treat Paine, stood out 
as a person who wonderfully embodied the Con- 
ference idea. He seemed to typify the dignity of 
philanthropic service and its determination to 
move on persistently and steadily to a goal. 
The impression made by Mr. Paine,—perhaps, 
an idealization,—represents a sort of collective 
impression one got of the men and women of 
the Conference who, to a young worker, appeared 
to stand on an upper plane of thought and ac- 
tion. 

At the reception which was held on the lawn 
of Professor Farnam’s home, I got an impres- 
sion that has always remained, of West meet- 
ing East. The Western type of worker and 
his or her reaction to the Conference seemed to 
me to be so different from the Eastern type. 
I could feel the reaction of one on the other 
and the importance of the reaction to social 
work, . 


Conference Gave New 
Conception of Social Work 


By AMELIA SEARS, Assistant General 
Superintendent, United Charities of 
Chicago, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Edwin D. Solenberger’s expressed satisfac- 
tion that several Bureau of Charities staff mem- 
bers were to attend the Conference, and Mr. 
Bicknell’s judicial statement that it was a good 
thing; that one learned that the Bureau of 
Charities was not the only agency at work;—de- 
cided me to attend the Portland Conference in 
1904. 

Civie interest, newspaper publicity, a town 
placarded with signs of National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, the long blue ribbon 
badges with N. C. of C. & C. in silver let- 
ters (reminiscent of societies of zoological 
names), evening meetings of committee mem- 
bers and citizens, a symposium on case work 
conducted by Mrs. Lothrop (Alice Higgins), 
long and spontaneous applause for E. C. Windes, 
the sight of great people in the case work 
field—Mary Richmond, Dr. Devine, Mrs. 
Glenn and Miss Zilpha Smith, and section 
meetings all remain an inchoate jumble. Out 
of it emerged a conception of the universality 
of social work with its ubiquitousness and di- 
versity. 

The discussion of children’s work with the 
nascent ideas of child placing versus institu- 
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tional care aroused in me the first dissatisfac- 
tion with the latter. 

I went home with the realization that there 
were many forms of social work—each with its 
hinterland, its philosophy, its literature (very 
limited then), its leaders and its ideals. That 
realization was dynamic resulting as it did from 
the stimulus of personal contact and the in- 
tellectual excitement of the play of mind on 
mind which, as in college life, is one of the de- 
veloping influences of the National Conference. 


Conference Stands For 
Democracy and Justice 


By L. A. HALBERT, Executive Secretary, 
Council of Social Agencies of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


The first meeting of the National Conference 
I attended was held in Buffalo in 1909. 

Two things stand out in my memory in con- 
nection with that meeting: One was a group 
discussion wherein the worth of our immigrant 
peoples was brought out and a real spirit of 
social democracy was exhibited. The other was 
a sermon by Rabbi Wise in which he emphasized 
social justice. I have seen fourteen consecu- 
tive conferences make contributions to democ- 
racy and justice. 

The minimum standards in industry which 
were promulgated at the Conference in Cleve- 
land have assisted very greatly in getting a 
greater degree of justice for working people 
although they were recognized as “minimum” 
propositions. 

I was: particularly proud of the attitude of 
the Conference in Atlantic City in 1919. The 
general public was still under the spell of the 
war propagarida that inhibited all unbiased 
thinking, deliberately suppressed information 
that did not contribute to its fixed prejudices 
and generally suppressed free speech. 

The Conference listened sympathetically to a 
recital by Mrs. Florence Kelley of the suffering 
of little children in so-called enemy countries. 
It also showed a very large percentage of per. 
sons willing to give personal recognition to 
people that had gone to prison for their pacifist 
convictions and refused to be stampeded by an 
active demand that it repudiate one of its offi- 
cers who had expressed sympathy for a radical 
who was in prison. This was all done in a 
spirit of insistence on the right to know the 
truth and to shield people from persecution 
and in spite of the fact that newspapers and 
others were falsely accusing the conference of 
wild unreasonable tendencies and lack of pa- 
triotism. The Conference simply manifested a 
pe sense of justice and loyalty to the 
truth. 


Conference Prevents 
Narrow Specialization 


wee CHARLES H. JOHNSON, Secretary, 
ew York State Board of Charities, 
Albany, N. Y. 


As the superintendent of a comparatively 
small children’s home, it was not possible for 
me to attend a National Conference until 1906, 
when the Conference met in Philadelphia. I 
had, however, purchased and read the pro- 
ceedings of many preceding Conferences and 
had taken opportunity to meet or hear in vari- 
ous places the leaders in social work in America. 
Therefore, I had already a background of in- 
formation and a knowledge of what the speak- 


ers represented in thought and acti 
made the Conference even more valua 

As the superintendent of a home f, 
I was, of course, interested in the best jot) 
of institutional care for children. W t 
was nothing on the program pertainj 
stitutional work, I nevertheless obts 


by-products from this Conference. One was 4), 
formation of acquaintance with superi: ondey 
of children’s institutions in many pari. of +}, 
country and the conversations, and co) ferepeo. 
with them regarding their methods 6f wo, 


were very illuminating. The other was {}, 
portunity to get a broader view of the 
work through the discussions and papers in th, 
children’s section. The Chairman of the (>, 
mittee on Children was Dr. Hastings || 

At the very first session of the childr.n’ 
tion, Dr. Hart presented a perspective of oh; 
dren’s work which, with what followed, ay 
sisted me to see the place which the «| 
institutions should occupy in the genera! scheme 
of child care. There is danger that the specig| 
ist may become narrow through his yer 
specialization, and the National Conferences ay, 
valuable because of the broader vision «and 
eral knowledge made possible by the wide rang 
of discussion on the whole field of social we 
fare. 


Idren's 


“A Great Foruam—Utmost 
Freedom of Expression” 


By REV. FRANCIS H. GAVISK, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., Former President 
of National Conference. 


I had been a subscribing member of 
National Conference for six years before | 
ventured to attend one. I had received and 
read the reports of the Conference and, som 
how, had conceived notions of it which wer 
disabused when I attended my first Conferenc 
at Detroit in 1902. 

I was prepared to meet those whose languag 
I would not comprehend and whose altitude, | 
fancied, was somewhere in the-.cold and chil 
clouds. I found my fellows of\the Conference 
quite human and sympathetic, direct ied ini 
standable. At the opening session al! but 
few from my State were strangers to me; at 
the close I parted with many whose friendships 
have since been among the precious things 
life. The Conference was then called The Na 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc 
tion.” Of charities, my horizon was limited 
to my parish, and as to corrections | knew 
no more than I had learned as a visitor to the 
Reform School for Boys. 


The first lesson I learned at the Conference 
was that my interests were identical with 
those of others. and that these were only ‘4 
part of the great whole with which the (on 
ference dealt. Another was that the Confer 
ence was a great forum in which there was 
the utmost freedom of expression. If one 
too sure of his own views on any subject be 
soon found that there were other points 0! 
view which also possessed a modicum of wis 
dom. 

If I gained anything at my first Conferene 
it was a wholesome respect for the opinions 
of others and to learn that neither ki owleds 
nor wisdom is a monopoly of any class or 8° 
tion. “There came wise men from the Past. 
but they met other men in the West wi 
knew where the king was to be bor: 


An impression made at the first Cv ferent 
has been deepened by subsequent Co: ‘erences 
and that is the earnestness of the «0° 20 
women attending them, the large nv aber ° 
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me 


Friendliness of Leaders 


Inspires Young Workers 


gy GEORGE L. JONES, General Secre- 


tary, Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society of Baltimore, Md. 


first impression of the National Confer- 
was gotten sometime before it convened 


My 


ance 
eu 


, Buffalo, June 9, 1909. The “old stagers,” 
v< they called themselves, displayed such a 
qperior air in speaking of the National Con- 
rence, and such a condescending air in speak- 
ing of individuals whose work presented a sorry 
nectacle in the community, always adding. 


“What can you expect? He has never attended 
, National Conference.” Needless to say, what- 
ever doubts £ had concerning the impropriety 
of being away from the office for a whole 
week were removed, and I arrived on schedule 
time at my first Conference. 
The significant thing that happened to me 
t that Conference did not consist of what I 
earned from eloquent speeches or discussions 
in the section meetings, but the meeting of 
of whom I had heard, but scarcely hoped 
I should come to know. These very 
geople actually came up to me and introduced 
themselves and asked about my work, at the 
ame time telling me something of their own. 
4s the) program progressed this impression 
grew upon me, for many of these same persons 
ed to be the actual leaders in the Confer- 
Dr. Hart, Mr. Folks, Mr. Birtwell and 
Mr. Alexander Johnson; there were others, but 
these names stand out in my mind as distinctly 
the experience would stand out in the mind 
the raw recruit if a Major-General were to 
e on the parade ground and introduce him- 
ind swap stories of army life. In this 
stance the recruit struggled to avoid too great 
a show of ignorance, but determined that the 
next Conference should find him better pre- 
red to hold intercourse with those whose ex- 
nees so far outweighed his own. 
Second in importance to actually meeting 
men who were doing things in social work 
feeble attempt to add something to a 
discussion which was going on in one of the 
section meetings on children. The reception 
I had received gave me the feeling that I was 
a member of the National Conference in fact 
swell as in name. Being a member, I felt 
t more or less of a duty to take some part 
none of the many discussions. Here again 
I was spurred on by the “old stagers,”’ who 
whispered within my hearing to the effect that 
taking part in a discussion was quite the 
thing to do. It required several days to ac- 
quire the courage, and even after this was 
acquired it seemed difficult to get the recogni- 
tion of the chairmen. At last it came. I have 
entirely forgotten the subject, or what was said, 
but this I do remember that it gave me a 
great sense of satisfaction and made my initia- 
nin the National Conference complete. 


people 


Was a 


“Gave Me a Sense of Length 
and Breadth of Social Work” 


By ELWOOD STREET, Director, Com- 
munity Council of St. Louis, Mo. 


My first National Conference was at Indian- 
ipolis in 1916. I had been for three years in 
weial work as publicity man and then as As- 
‘stant Secretary for the young Cleveland Fed- 
tation for Charity and Philanthropy and had 
ftviously watched my superior, Mr. Williams, 
0 off to the conferences in Memphis and Bal- 
more and had heard glowing tales from the 
ielegates who came back from the Confer- 
ence in Seattle. I thought the National Con- 
‘rence must be a wonderful affair, and my 


expectations when I 
got there. 

I think my first impression was a thrill at 
realizing that I was a member of a dignified 
and important profession to which a great many 
highly responsible and eminently worth-while 
people seemed to belong—people who were tak- 
ing a tremendous interest in a work which 
seemed to have high standards of service. Of 
course, I had seen pretty well what the social 
work of a city might amount to in my three 
years in contact with practically every type of 
social agency belonging to the Cleveland Fed- 
eration, but this gave me a sense of the length 
and breadth of social work which I had never 
had before. 

‘I think, next, I was rather overwhelmed by 
the realization of how tremendously much I 
had to learn if ever I was going to amount to 
much in social work, a feeling by the way, 
which has been increasing in intensity with 
each succeeding year. 

[ believe the next sensation was one of ex- 
citement at the possibilities of the Community 
Organization movement. We had had many 
visitors in Cleveland to see how the Cleveland 
Federation, the pioneer of the modern com- 
munity chests and welfare federations, worked, 
but I never had realized how tremendously keen 
this interest was until I got to the numerous 
luncheons and meetings which were given over 
to discussions of that subject in Indianapolis. 

My next impression was of the tremendous 
fruitfulness of the National Conference from 
the point of view of getting new ideas. Ewery 
conference I have been to has dismissed me 
bursting with “hunches,” but I imagine this 
first conference was the most fruitful of all 
because it was new to my experience. 

Finally, I think this first conference showed 
me the tremendous possibilities of personal con- 
tact with like minded people and people with 
similar problems. I began at Indianapolis 
many friendships which have deepened and rip- 
ened with the years and which, of course, have 
been added to by new friendships made at 
each conference. 

It seems to me that the first conference I 
went to has been typical of the succeeding ones. 

I look forward to it as I look forward to no 
cther event in each social service year. 


were more than realized 


“Got New Conception of the 
Wide Reach of Social. Work’”’ 


By EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, *General 
Secretary, Children’s Aid Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My first Conference at Atlanta in 1903 gave 
me an opportunity to meet and to hear the 
outstanding leaders of that time in social work. 
As a college student just*entering social work 
in Chicago, I had read books and articles by 
some of these men and women. As I heard them 
speak and listened to the discussion of their 
papers by delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try, I got an entirely new conception of the 
wide reach of social work and of its larger pos- 
sibilities. I was strongly impressed with the 
constant note of dissatisfaction and criticism of 
many existing social conditions and practices. 
But the speakers were not merely negative— 
they were constructive and optimistic in their 
proposals. They really believed something prac 
tical could be done to improve social and living 
conditions. There was an air of expectancy in 
the Conference group. We felt ourselves on the 

threshold of great achievements. 

Inspiring as were the addresses and discus- 
of even greater value to me were the 
conversations between meetings with workers 
from many different sections. It was a rare 
privilege to “listen in” at small informal group 


sions, 


discussions, when the elders told of the faith 
they were forging out for themselves on the 


anvil of experience. 


Conference Open-Minded 
As to Changes in Methods 


By MRS. ADA E. SHEFFIELD, 
Director, Research Bureau on Social Case 
Work, Boston, Mass. 

My first conference was at Cincinnati in 
1899. I had been working in the Associated 
Charities of Boston for two years, the second 
year as a district secretary. The conference 
left me with two strong impressions which are 
as clear today as then. 

The first of these impressions sprang from 
a discussion on the subject, not then an old 
one, as to whether relief should always be 
given through an organization separate from a 
family-work society. At the time I myself was 
the agent not only of a district of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, but also of a small relief so- 
ciety. In the Cincinnati discussion opposing 
opinions were urged by a group of men and 
women who held a leading position in social 
work. Since my own experience had awakened 
scepticism in my mind as to the validity of the 
orthodox Associated Charities’ view on this sub- 
ject—namely that relief and family care should 
be separate—it was reassuring to hear a num- 
ber of respectable persons strongly defend 
heretical views. It is a stimulating condition 
in any field of interest when younger workers 
see that a challenge of accepted ideas is not 
wholly dscountenanced. 

The second impression gained from this con- 
ference was that among the speakers on any 
platform that man or woman stood out who 
showed the most complete identification of him- 
self with his work. Bearing, voice, fluency, all 
counted, but when allied with self-importance 
were less impressive than the absorbed vitality 
that forgets self in the interest of a larger 
end. The speaker whom I especially recall 
as having this distinction is Miss Zilpha Smith. 

The value of the Natonal Conference now 
as then is that it reflects the trend of thought 
among men and women who are in daily con- 
tact with a wide variety of social problems. 
It gives one a sense of the complexity of any 
one such problem to find it related to many 
others. 


Impressed By Numbers 
of Delegates at Conference 


By GEORGE A. HASTINGS, Assistant 
Secretary, State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York 


The first Conference I attended was at Bal- 
timore in 1915. I was entirely green to social 
work and National Conferences, having left 
newspaper work and joined the staff of the State 
Charities Aid Association only a few months 
before. 

My first impression was as to the numbers at 
the Conference—I had not supposed there were 
so many people in social work in the whole 
world. 

The paper which impressed me most was 
Abraham Flexner’s on “Is Social Work a Pro- 
fession?” I concluded, after hearing the stand- 
ards which Mr. Flexner set for social work be- 
fore it had a right to consider itself a pro- 
fession, and several papers on education for 
social work, that I had a long way to go 
before becoming a social worker. 

As I look back now on this meeting in May, 
1915, I am impressed with the fact that 
the European War had then cast only the 
slightest shadow over the Conference. There 
may have been other references to the war, but 
the only one T recall was a casual one by the 
gracious President, Mrs. John M. Glenn, in 
her presidential address entitled “A Prelude 


to Peace.” 
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IF TIETH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 16-23. 


O many people, the first visit to Washington is 
the first time that American history seems 
wholly real. Actually to see the seat of government, 
the Capitol and the White House makes the page 
‘feels the spirit of 


of history vivid. One really 
Lincoln, Washington, and 
Roosevelt. Washington is rich 
in historic interest on every 
hand. And it. is surpassingly 
beautiful in May. 

Of course these are only inci- 
dental reasons why it will be 
especially interesting to attend 
the National Conference this 
year. The Conference itself will 
be the great attraction. It at- 
tains its 50th milestone and the 
semi-centennial will be a high- 


A NATIONAL FORUM 


An annual forum for the discussion 
of the social aspects of: 

Proposed legislation. 

Results of legislation secured. 

Public outdoor relief. 

Public health. 

Mental! hygiene. 

Immigration. 

Industry. 

Recreation. 

Citizenship. 

Prison administration. 

Probation. 

Education. 

Religion. 

Public opinion. 

The changing basis of the law. 

Court administration. 

Labor problems. 

Rural problems. 

Public agencies and institutions. 

Local community problems. 

Social hygiene. 

Organization of social forces. 

Publicity. 

Financing. 

Kindred subjects. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
SPECIAL RATES ON RAILROADS | 
For information in regard to the Con- 


ference, railroad rates, hotel reservations, 
etc., write to 


Wititiam HamMonp Parker, 
General Secretary 
National Conference of Social Work, 
1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


rater mark of interest and importance. The program 
will be unique in organization and notable in contey: 

Each day of the Conference will be devoted ; 
the consideration of a single topic, the relatio: 
tween social work and health, the home, law ay 


———— government, the church, indy. 


1 De- 


try, the school, and publie 
opinion. It will indicate tha 
social work is not a_ thing 
apa: t, but has a very vital relg. 
tion to these fundamental jp. 
stitutions of society. Speakers 
of outstanding ability from 
this country and abroad will be 
on the program. 


ON TO WASHINGTON! 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“Social Work in the Life of 
Today.” 


SPECIAL TOPICS AND 
CHAIRMEN 


Tuurspay, May 17—HEALTH 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, Preside: 
Cornell University. 


Fripay, May 18—INDUSTR) 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Catholic U1 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Saturpay, May 19—LAW AND 
GOVERNMENT. 
Prof. Roscoe Pound, Dean, Har 
vard Law School. 


Sunpay, May 20—THE CHURCH 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, former Pres 
dent of the National Conference © 
Social Work. 


MonpiAy, May 21—THE HO\! 
Porter R. Lee, Director, \«¥ 
York School of Social Work 

Tvespay, May 22—THE SCHOO! 
Mrs. Helen» T. Wooley, Assistat 
Director, Merrill-Palmer 5c! 
Detroit, Mich. 

WepNeEspay, May 23—PUB! 

OPINION. 
Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 4 
tor, New York Times. 
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